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THE HOME AND THE HOSPITAL. 


WHEN a man in active life throws his recollection back 
to the period of his boyhood, he remembers having re- 
ceived two distinct kinds of education: one the educa- 
tion of the school, the other of the parental home, the 
streets, the fields, and other places into which he found 
his way with brothers and companions. What he learned 
in school, he now feels to have been of comparatively 
small amount, apart from the art of reading and other 
details. What he learned out of school, he finds it 
impossible to reckon up, for it comprises almost every- 
thing he knows. At the fireside of his parents he 
became acquainted with the nature of domestic duties, 
he acquired notions of moral and religious responsi- 
bility, habits of order and perseverance, ideas of per- 
sonal intercourse and general courtesy, and, above all, 
he was put in a position to cultivate feelings and 


brothers, father, mother, and other relations, are in- 
numerable and agreeable. Well does he remember the 
morning when he was first shown his little sister Lucy 
—now a middle-aged female, herself the mother of chil- 
dren, and thousands of miles away in India—how, 
standing beside the nurse, he was permitted to look in 
her soft round face, and touch her tiny hands: then he 
has remembrances of Lucy romping about with him on 


The flowers run wild, the flowers we sowed 
Around our garden tree ; 

Our vine is drooping with its load— 
Oh call him back to me!’ 


Old remembrances, however, centre around 
the mother. She is the divinity of the child, and was 
and all to him before he knew of any other object 
veneration. What hosts of remembrances of this 


SE 


dear departed shade! her early attention to all his 
little wants; her anxiety about his personal appearance 
and behaviour, as she used to send him forth every 
morning to school; her attempts to shelter him from 
rebuke and punishment—perhaps her privations, her 
sufferings in widowhood, her struggles to maintain 
appearances, and get her boy forward in the world; her 
delight, finally, in living to see him in that position of 
respectability which for years had been the object of 
her most fondly-cherished hopes—all this, and much 
more, may be said to form an unextinguishable in- 
heritance of pleasurable recollection—a very fountain 
of feeling, perpetually welling out and irrigating those 
dreary wastes of hard, hard every-day toil and thought, 
which lie irksomely in the path of life. 

So much for what one gets by parental culture, or 
what is familiarly styled ‘fireside education.’ Yet this 
cultivation of the feelings, and plantation of delightful 
remembrances, is far from being all which the observing 
boy is able to realise. In the course of miscellaneous 
conversation, he hears of things and circumstances which 
do not usually form topics for special instruction. A 
long-absent friend of the family gives an account of 
his journeyings and voyagings in foreign parts; an- 
other individual discusses some novelty in science 
which has lately been making a sensation; a third 
makes a few observations on the state of society, 
and speaks of improvements which it is desirable to 
effect; and so on: something is continually being 
gleaned—the stock of ideas is increased—the mind is 
gradually awakened. But, probably, the perceptive 
and knowing faculties are more enlarged by out-door 
than home exercise. In the community of boys there 
is a free interchange of ideas, Everything interesting 
which one hears, he tells to another. Groups of urchins 
pursuing their sport by river or mountain side, in fields 
or by hedgerows green, are in reality studying nature. 
What book on natural history can be compared to an 
acquaintance with nature’s own productions? Every 
one who had the happiness of being reared in a state of 
freedom, will remember how much of the economy of 
birds, insects, reptiles, fishes, and four-footed creatures 
he picked up, he can hardly tell where or how—what a 
variety of things he learned, from hearsay and obser- 
vation, about the seasons and their varying influences, 
plants and their culture, the arts and their applications. 
Visits to carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ shops gave lessons 
in mechanics; and holiday afternoons spent at Uncle 
John’s farm are strangely remembered to have laid the 
groundwork of certain ideas of rural industry. Perhaps, 
nay, it is tolerably certain, that these rambles, and visits, 
and scamperings about were not undashed by mischief. 
But let us not lay too much stress on the mischief of 
boys, provided it has nothing in it like deliberate 
wickedness. There can be no doubt that boys, left to 
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|| affections the very recollection of which has been to 
| him a continual feast. His remembrances of sisters, | 
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'| would give worlds to bring back to life. The remem- 
|| ‘brance of the death of that dear brother has in it some- | 
thing of a sacred and not unpleasing melancholy—the 
distress of the whole household, the mute and sup- 
|| pressed agony of the father, the tears and bursting | 
heart of the mother, his own boyish and stricken feel- * 
|| ings, all rush vividly into remembrance. The blank 
'| ereated by the loss is also not unforgotten; and how 
|| cordially does he sympathise in the tender strains of the 
| poetess 
| ‘Oh! call my brother back to me, 
I cannot play alone ; 
| The summer comes with flower and bee— 
at Where is my brother gone ? 
The butterfly is glancing bright 
vo) Along the sunbeam’s track ; 
e I care not now to chase its flight— 
Oh call my brother back ! 
y 
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means of conveying to their parents? In other words, 
how is it needful, for the sake of the father and mother, 
as well as of their offspring, that the family life should 
be jealously guarded ? 

*The celebrated Lord Erskine has told us that he 
never robed himself to plead at the bar, but he thought 
he felt his children pulling at his gown; and if the his- 
tory of human thoughts were legible to us, as it is ‘to 
the eye of God, we should doubtless find that multi- 
tudes of the greatest men—men who were great in the 
good which they were enabled to achieve, which is the 
truest greatness—drew their strongest stimulants from 
the families God had given them; and that, on the 
other hand, myriads who have lived usefully and well, 
had been saved from vices to which they were prone 
by the consideration that these would involve in ruin 
qm who were dearer to them than their own life. I 
might add a great deal more to show that those per- 
sons are in a grievous mistake who fancy that however 


ene Se may be to the child, the child is | infl 


not necessary or beneficial to the parent. It ap to 
me, on the contrary, that parents who do their duty, 
and keep their eyes open, will acknowledge that they 
have been amply repaid, day by day, for all their 
anxiety, labour, and pains; that the pleasures and in- 
struction, the incitements to good, the salutary restraints 
which their children have su 
have suggested, the ene ey have inspired, were 
cheaply purchased even with the cost care of a 
family ; and that children are not, as men buried in 
selfishness esteem, a mere tax and burden, but truly a 
promise and a blessing, as they have them 
who lived in the ages of faith. 

These well-expressed sentences we extract from a 
discourse delivered before the governors of George 
Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh, on the Ist of June 1846, by 
the Rev. Dr Robert Lee, who, greatly to his honour, has 
not feared to avow his objections to the whole hospital 
system, and to point out its manifest disadvantages to 
individuals and to soci Not to be practi- 
cally acquainted with tely resulting 
from Christ’s Hospital and Seller institutions in Lon- 
don, we do not at present refer to them in particular. 
Human nature, however, is everywhere the same ; and 


That it may relieve some poor 
what is felt to be a pecuniary difficulty, is indis- 
putable; but it is equally certain that, in most instances, 
the charity is misdirected. There would, indeed, seem 
to be no sense of decency in many of the applicants for 
tive the it being no unusual thing for parents to 
ve their children to Christ’s Hospital in their own 


know, is not the only individual in Scotland who, on 
close examination of circumstances, has become aware 
of the evils of ital seclusion and nurture. Various 
intelligent minds have been for some time en on 
the subject. epecta of the Workhouse children con- 
the Workhouse children in Edin- 

h suggested the experi 


children, the whole * 

supervision of inspectors. is judicious and humane 
yond expectation. 

strated how much better ite i in all cases to 

than hospitalise children, Struck with this and other 
facts, a movement has lately been made by the provost 


lied, the thoughts they | disposed 


of Aberdeen to partially break up Gordon’s Hospital in 
that city, and turn it into a rey school for its youthful 
inmates. Reform has in effect begun in Heriot’s Hos- 
pital. The impropriety of devoting the large and accu- 
mulating revenues of that institution exclusively to the 
nurture of boys within its walls, was a number of years 
ago visible, and by means of a legislative enactment, a 
large overplus of funds has since been employed in the 
erection and support of day schools, by which many 
thousands of poor children now receive a useful elemen- 
education. To all a from the growing 
di of conventual instruction, the hospital itself 
cannot long escape remodelling; and we should not be 
re gong soon to see the whole of its inmates—orphans 
alghtiy to do under the seed 
ome nightly to Pp paren returning 
only during the day for the ordinary course of class 
instruction. 

Supposing this movement to advance in the north, its 
uence will assuredly extend southwards, and Christ’s 
Hospital, with the numerous variety of imitative insti- 
tutions, may some day, to the astonishment perhaps of 
those who consider them the of bene 
and wisdom, be materially altered in character, and 
brought into harmony with the age. It need hardly be 
said that, with our present convictions, we shall not feel 
to mourn over the changes which may be so 
carried into execution, provided they be governed by a 
prudent consideration of interests and other circum- 
stances. Not even, indeed, as respects the most muni- 
ficent of the endowments, should any one have cause to 
regret the substitution of a natural for an unnatural 
system—of Home for Hosprran 


THE RAVEN OF THE REYNARDS. 
A TALE OF PRAIRIE DU CHIEN. 
BY PERCY B, ST JOHN. 
Near the confluence of the Wisconsin with the great 
father of American rivers, and at no great distance from 
the Painted Rock and Fox village on Turkey river, the 
French, in 1783, formed a settlement, and, from a family 
of Reynard Indians known as the ‘ Dogs,’ called it the 
eee In the present day, the 


of the Indian country. The prairie on which the village 
is built is bounded in the rear by high bald hills, at 
the foot of which then dwelt a band of Reynard or Fox 
Indians. The principal settlers in the Prairie du Chien 
were the Giards, the Antayas, and the Dubuques, while 
name Joseph Rienville. This Joseph Rien 

recently heard of the arrival of his wife and ae 
a boat which made 
settlement. 


It was early dawn, and ville, with a rifle 
on his shoulder, left the accompanied by 
two favourite dogs, with a view, ang =: of 


in the neighbouring forest. His object, 
fry it was one which for some 
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what proves injurious in the Scottish, cannot surely t 
beneficial in the English, metropolis. From all that h 
fallen under our notice here, hospital nurture, in prac’ . : — 
tice, is open to all the accusations which have been | Mississippi; but at the date of which we write, it was 
directed against it in theory. It is injurious to all | a distant and little-frequented outpost, in the very heart 
. concerned—the | and | who become its 
establishment, and dispersing its inmates among the | 
houses of the rural population, within a compass of 
twenty or thirty miles around—a family receiving one 
or two to rear and send to school along with its own | rounded on three sides by the sycamore, cedar, and 
pine, was a lovely prairie, that sloped down in a gentle 
declivity to the water’s edge. It was truly an exqui- 
w have immediately selected as suitable for a resi- 
| dence. Its soil, too, was most fertile, as the luxuriant 
) | and rank vegetation, the bursting and odorous flowers, 
| abundantly testified. On this spot Rienville had set 
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heart, and had long been determined to build a 
house thereon, and to turn its natural meadows into 
uctive fields. The stumblingblock which had ever 
stood in his path had been the presence of a small band 
of friendly Indians, whose wigwams gracefully dotted 
the surface, commanded by the renowned Raven of the 
Reynards, a young chief, whose valour and energy had 
raised him from a simple brave to the command of a 
select band of warriors. After a walk, during which 
the a turned over in his mind every conceivable 
mode of obtaining possession, without coming to any 
satisfactory conclusion, save that force might be neces- 
sary, a. sudden bend in the trail brought him in full 
view of the Indian hamlet. 

Within twenty yards of the forest stood a wigwam 
of ome stately proportions, in front of which a 
group at once attracted the captain’s attention. Near 
to him, leaning on a musket, was the erect form of the 
Raven of the Reynards. About thirty, his proportions, 
gracefully set off by his scanty dress, were singularly 
perfect. His limbs were round, and seemingly full of 
vigour and agility. A string of black bears’ claws was 
round his neck, a shaggy cloak from the same animal 
covered his shoulders, while a tunic and moccasins of 
deer-skin completed his attire. His face was striking, 
though high cheek-bones, and a low retreating fore- 

head, rendered it less attractive than it otherwise might 
— been. On a huge felled tree near at hand, his 
back turned to the captain, and engaged in conversa- 
tion with an Indian lad, was a white man, Bustli 
in and out of the tent was a young squaw, the Petit 
Gris of the Reynards, and wife to the Raven. 

Advancing a few steps, the captain addressed the 
Indian chief in friendly tones ; and, without touching on 
the topic which he had principally at heart, spoke of 
the probable arrival of his family, of the excellence of 
the hunting season, and various other matters, to which 
the chief politely responded. At length, emboldened by 
the Reynard’s quiet and unassuming manner, he said, 
rather more loudly than he had hitherto spoken, ‘ Well, 
Raven, I am sorry to make you move on so short a 
notice, but I intend building on this prairie, and start- 
ing a farm; so, if you would provide yourself with a 
fresh camp as soon as possible, I shall be obliged.’ 
Without ite a muscle, and appearing not to under- 
stand, the Indian chief grunted out an expressive 
Captain Rienville then more plainly ex- 
pressed his meaning. The Raven, as soon as he fully 

comprehended what the other meant, allowed a slightly 
ping his features, and then added 
he was sorry to disoblige his great scalped father (Rien- 
ville was bald), but the camp was good, and he was 
not at all inclined for a change. The Frenchman’s face 
flushed as he made answer—‘ But, Indian, I teil you 
that it must be, and that I will hearken to none of 
your excuses. I require the land, and have it I must.’ 

A gleam of nearly ferocious meaning lighted up the 
eyes of the Reynard, and, standing erect, he said, ‘ Let 
my father bring his warriors, and try to take the wig- 
wams of the Raven.’ 

*But, Captain Rienville,’ said the white man, who 
had hitherto been a silent auditor, ‘do you intend to 
offer the chief no compensation for depriving him of 
this beautiful location ? 

* Antoine Giard,’ replied the irate soldier, ‘I tell you 
land is to be found everywhere in the forest, and the 
Indian must find another camp.’ 

‘Not while I have a voice and a right arm,’ replied 
the young Frenchman rising. ‘I will not stand by and 
see an act of such gross injustice perpetrated. 

*And you talk to me this way, Antoine, do you?’ 
exclaimed the captain, approaching him, and speaking 
low. ‘ They say you aspire to my daughter’s hand; an- 
other such word, and she is lost to you for ever.’ 

Rienville,’ said the youth, flushing crimson, 
aa also speaking low, ‘I love your daughter, and she 
favour by countenancing oppression and cruelty. y; 


give the chief, who is my friend, some worthy compen- 
sation, and I will engage to talk him over.’ 

* Never!’ cried the soldier. ‘The land I will have, 
if I exterminate the Raven and his gang.’ 

‘ White man better go home,’ said the Raven quietly, 
‘or perhaps Indian gun go off of itself.’ The captain 
started, and at once moderated his tone, while Antoine 
Giard, after a brief colloquy with the Indian, who re- 
ceived his words coldly, took his future father-in-law 
by the arm, and led him away from a place in which 
might have proved somewhat dangerous for him to 
remain. 

No sooner were the two white men out of sight, than 
the Raven summoned one of his principal followers, 
with whom he held a conference on the measures to be 
taken to prevent the contingency threatened by Rien- 
ville. The Indian was an old, ugly, but experienced 
warrior, who had been engaged in many contests with 
the French, that had left no very pleasant recollections 
behind. He was, therefore, too ready to propose that 
the village of Prairie du Chien should be attacked, and 
every one exterminated. The Raven for some time 
listened to his insidious councils with repugnance ; but 
the artful old man brought to bear all his savage elo- 
quence, magnified affronts, exaggerated neglects, painted 
the loss of their camp in glowing language, and wounded 
the pride of his chief as much as possible. At length 
up rose the Raven, and from his lips went forth the 
mandate that all the French should perish. This decided 
on, he gave rapid orders, sent couriers to summon as- 
sistance from neighbouring tribes, and acted altogether 
with a vigour and rapidity which was only equalled by 
the animation with which his directions were obeyed. 
As soon as everything was in train, the warrior turned 
to his wigwam, where the young and tawny beauty who 
called him lord awaited his coming. The Raven informed 
his wife that the hatchet had been dug up, and the war- 
path was about to be followed; and that from that hour 
he was to devote himself to the destruction of the whites. 
He bade her, with the other women and the old men, 
retire to the hills, whither he would soon come, decked 
with the rich trophies of victory. There was an elation 
in his tones, assumed to conceal his sorrow at their 
parting; but his feelings were not hid from the keen eye 
of affection, and the Petit Gris was happy, for she knew 
that her husband loved her. They parted. The chief 
took his way alone along the trail leading to the village, 
and his squaw busied herself, aided by two Apache 
slaves, in taking down the tent, and in making other 

ions for departure. 

ot many minutes had the Raven trod the beaten 
trail, when he heard, behind and before him, the heavy 
tramp of armed men. His sharp and keen ear detected 
that a party had reached his wigwams by a lower path, 
while another was advancing along the one he was him- 
self following. To dart into the forest and conceal him- 
self, to take up a position within a few yards of the road, 
was the work of an instant—the next, Captain Rienville 
appeared with some twenty followers, and accompanied 
by Antoine Giard, who lingered behind, as if disgusted 
with their errand, and yet anxious, by his presence, to 
check any excess. r headed his men with a 
sternness which foreboded no good, and crying to them 
to advance, quickly left Antoine alone in sight. He, 
too, was about to proceed, when the croaking of an an- 
tiquated raven made him pause, and next minute the 
Reynard and he stood side by side. The young French- 
man rapidly explained that Rienville had decided on 
at once attacking the wigwams, and thus deciding the 


disputed 
right! sid the Raven ; ‘he will find squaws; with 
them he will be very brave.’ 
‘ And your young men?’ inquired Antoine. 
‘Some are gone to call more warriors to defend my 
wigwams, some to take the boats in which are the 
chief’s women!’ 
eaven forbid!’ cried Giard, turning pale; ‘surely 
they will not hurt the women ?’ 
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* They have warriors in the boats, and my young men 
will fight ; they will not see, when they fire, if they be 
men or women.’ 

‘Raven of the Reynards,’ exclaimed the young man 
with an earnestness and solemnity which riveted the 
chief’s attention, ‘in these boats is more than my life. 
One holds Marie Rienville, whom I love, and have loved 
long. We are friends; if she dies I hate you, and you 
are my enemy for ever. I shall turn wolf, and neither 
you nor yours would I spare in my anger.’ 

‘Ugh!’ said the Indian, deeply moved ; ‘go and see 
| that the Petit Gris is not hurt, and the girl shall be 
saved.’ With these words the Raven of the Reynards 
plunged into the forest, while Antoine Giard hurried 
to the scene of conflict. 

Every wigwam was in flames, several of the old men 
and women were wounded, while two or three sur- 
rounded the Petit Gris, on whom Captain Rienville, as 
the wife of the Raven, was about to wreak his disap- 
= and revenge. To what extreme his violent 

clings might have carried him can never be known, 
for just as he was about to give forth his orders, 
Antoine rushed forward, struck down the arms of 
those who held her, and cried, ‘Hold, madman; your 
own wife and child, and those of many around, are 
in the hands of the Raven!’ The captain and several 
of the armed colonists actually tottered with dis- 
may, while to all rushed the fearful picture of what 
the retribution of the Indians might be. They had 
attacked and destroyed a settlement, had 
shot and wounded old men and women, and now the 
_ boats which bore long absent families to their new home, 
and to their husbands and fathers, were in the hands of 
the man whom they had made an enemy. Captain 
Rienville stood like a convicted criminal awaiting sen- 
tence of death. He now saw, by reflection, the full 
enormity of his conduct, and, overwhelmed with shame 
_ and grief, requested Giard to explain, The young man 
| did so, and proposed that the picked youth of the party 
| should at once embark and go to the relief of the boats. 
_ Rienville, who made no effort to command, acquiesced, 
and the Indians were immediately, under an escort, 
marched to the village of Prairie du Chien. Antoine 
then, with a gallant band, embarked on the river, and, 
aided by the current, made rapid progress downwards. 
Antoine was not without hope that he might meet 
with the boats ere the Indians by land could reach 
them, and accordingly urged his willing oarsmen to the 
utmost. About three hours after sundown, however, 
they halted, and took a brief repose, but at the first 
glimpse of dawn prepared again to start. Just as the 
first stroke of the oars was given, a boat turned the 
corner of a bend and came in sight, as if hurrying for 
the life of its crew. They waited with intense anxiety 
the appearance of the second, its companion. There 
was, however, but one. Antoine felt a deadly sickness 
overcome him, as he saw that the one in view contained 
but men. As the rescue approached, the young men 
gave forth a loud cheer, but no answer came from the 
fugitives, who came alongside, pale, downcast, and with 
averted looks. They had been attacked on the previous 
evening, the second boat being close in-shore. At the 
first volley, its passengers, —— women, had risen 
in alarm, and in an instant it upset. saw no more, 
being too much occupied in fighting im 4 way up, and 
in preserving their own lives. They were, however, 
quite sure that the whole had perished by the hands of 
the Indians, or by the waters of the river. Crushed by 
a sudden weight of sorrow, Antoine gave orders for the 
party to return, and bear the sad news to the settlement. 

It was late in the evening ere they reached the land- 
ing of Prairie du Chien. It was a lovely spot, shaded 
on each side by trees, a space having been cleared in 
order to reach the water. Drawing the boats up close 
in-shore, the melancholy band t their steps towards 
the village, when, suddenly springing from his leafy 
concealment, an Indian, unarmed, and in sombre guise, 
stood before them—it was the Raven! Advancing 


towards Antoine, he laid his hand heavily on his 
shoulder, and said, ‘ The waters of the father of rivers 
sigh over the grave of the white girl; she is drowned, 
but the Raven of the Reynards caused her death ; he is 
here to give his life to his friend!’ Struck by this in- 
fallible proof of the warrior’s grief at what he had done, 
the young man would have bid him fly; but it was too 
late; the men sternly closed around him, and bore him 
captive to the presence of Rienville. 

he captain, who expected evil news, heard the detail 
of the events with savage composure; and when they 
had told all, smiled a bitter smile, exclaiming, ‘ Ay, ay, 
he shall die fast enough, but not now; he shall have 
time to think over it. At early dawn he shall die, and 
with him his squaw: he has robbed me of wife and 
child—I will have no mercy on him.’ The Indian for 
all reply gave a disdainful smile, and followed his 
guards to the hut provided for his reception. His wife, 
who had mingled with the crowd on his arrival, and who 
had heard all, was nowhere to be found. The Raven, 
when he heard this, bowed his head; for she, whom 
alone he wished to see in his last hours, had 
and left him. A moody and miserable man, he seated 
himself on a log, stern and cold to all outward seeming, 
but inwardly grieving to the heart; for it is in sorrow 
and in danger that, most of all, we covet the affection 
and companionship of one who, like a beloved wife, is 
more unto us than ourselves. The night passed, and 
the morning came—the morning on which the French 
commandant had sentenced him to suffer the death of a 
murderer—and the Raven of the Reynards appeared at 
his wigwam door, erect, firm, collected, as if he had 
ended with the world. 

Before, however, any preparations could be made, 
before Antoine, half broken-hearted as he was, could 
commence his intended pleading for the Indian’s life, 
there rose from the forest a wailing cry, half of joy, half 
of anguish, and next minute the tawny Petit Gris came 
forth om the prairie, half-carrying, half-dragging a 
female form. With garments saturated with mud and 
wet, with bare feet, with hair dishevelled and entangled, 
and her clothes torn to tatters, while her face, wan and 
begrimed, could scarcely be recognised, Marie Rien- 
ville stood before her father and lover, who received 
her fainting form in his arms, 

*My child!’ cried the moved; ‘she is 
saved; but oh my wife!’ ew 

‘Squaw saved too!’ said the Petit Gris hurriedly, 
lest the fact that his daughter alone was saved might 
not suffice to extricate her husband from the position 
into which, from friendly feeling to Antoine, he had 
voluntarily brought himself. 

The fact was, that when the boat the Indians 
had been so busily engaged in saving men, in order 
to secure the usual terrible and disgusting trophy, that 
they had not at first noticed the escape of most of the 
women, who had fallen in shallow water. When they 
would have turned to look for them, it was wie 
and not one woman was in sight; and the Raven, out of 
breath, and terrible in his anger, stood u the bank. 
Fearing to be blamed for not capturing all, the Indians 
represented the women as drowned, utterly unaware of 
the true state of their chief's feelings. When, however, 
the Raven of the Reynards was condemned to death, 
his young wife, persuaded that some 7 4 have 
escaped, had slipped away in the confusion, and 
ing towards the late scene of conflict, had frtunanaly 
met with the party of women, foot-sore and weary, 
— ny way towards the Prairie du Chien. 

‘or what was passed there was no remedy. 

tain Rienville, sobered by his reverses, agreed, at 

earnest request of Antoine Giard, to conclude a solemn 
treaty of a the Raven of the Reynards, with 
promise he should never be molested in his loca- 
tion. This done, the Raven retreated to his home, 
which, with wonderful forbearance for an Indian, he 
reconstructed without a murmur. It was long before 
Marie, or indeed any of the women, recovered 
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scene of the boat. The volley of the Indians, the leaping 
forth of hideously-painted warriors, the plunge into the 
river, the scrambling for shore, the night in the woods, 


daughter under the gentle influence of friendship. It 
was the wedding gift of the Raven or THE REYNARDS. 


A VISIT TO THE CAPE. 


Good Hope, descended abruptly to the sea. Moreover, 
in mist; and as the clouds 
uprolled, i their steep rugged outlines 

inst a sky of surpassing brilliancy, how eagerly did 

scrutinise the shores of this, to some of us, the land 
of our adoption! Where we first neared the land, which 
was a few miles north of the true cape, no human hand 
had interfered with the works of nature. The moun- 
tain sides were covered with dark low bushes, like 


§ 


rE 


. | ite Kaffir neighbours, whose 


which turns them to a mahogany colour. In front of 
the houses there are raised platforms, ascended by steps 
from the street; this platform is called the strep, upon 
which the family assemble to enjoy the cool of the even- 
ing. It is at this delightful time, when the greater 
part of the population are without their doors, that the 
streets of Cape Town present their most lively appear- 
ance. Gardens are attached to the houses in the 


cheapness is in owimg to their escaping the heavy 
annual tax of L.112, laid by the municipality upon 
retailers of wines and spirits. Persons of inferior station 
resort to the numerous canteens. 

None of the public buildings would attract much 
attention from a European stranger. The principal is 
the Exchange, a low neat building, with a front em- 
bellished with columns and pilasters. One wing is 


the | occupied by the library, which is a very good col- 


lection, and a credit to the town. It is supplied with 
the reviews and periodicals from England, and is sup- 
by the subscriptions of the inhabitants; but 

t is freely open to strangers making only a casual 
stay. The centre is the Commercial Hall, where pub- 
lic meetings are usually held, and which is also open 
to strangers. It is well supplied with English, Indian, 
and colonial papers. The other wing is a sort of de- 
itory for goods, sales of which are almost daily held 

in the open space in front. This building 

is situated at the near end of a large piece of open 
ground, of oblong shape, surrounded by rows of stunted 
fir-trees, called the Parade. On the whole, it has a for- 
lorn appearance, being clothed neither with grass nor 
gravel; a few tufts of herbage struggling to live, and an 


. | occasional brick-bat, being all that are to be seen upon it, 


except clouds of dust. 
For some little time the colony has been plagued with 
; and, apart from this affair, the Cape may fairly 
of being one of the most prosperous possessions of 
the crown. In terms of the capitulation with its previous 
Dutch masters, it is exempted from the English church 
as an establishment; and besides its generally Presby- 
terian polity, it possesses a system of elemen edu- 
— iple, perhaps, rawing to like, 
sense it may be called a Scottish colony, of which va- 
rious tokens present themselves. Besides different na- 
tive Dutch churches, and an English Epi chapel, 
Cape Town has a Scottish Established and a Scottish 


;| Free church. The religion of the inhabitants, how- 


ever, is as diversified as their complexion, A very large 
of the population, being chiefly Malays, 
medan. They have their iests, but, I believe, 


Here, too, are to be found Europeans of almost every | no buildings a iated to w p. On festival days 
eaten the they parade streets with Another 
Swedes, Portuguese, N and South Americans. We | large section, principally negroes and Hottentots, are 
saw many persons wearing gauze veils, to ward | Pagans, without any form of religious worship whatever. 
off the of red dust which every south-east wind | Owing to the valence of Mohammedanism, which 
raises in the unpaved streets, The principal streets j in the Christian fashion uneatable 


makes meat 
other | by a portion of their customers, the butchers em- 
plop to kill for theuss and all the sloughtering ie 


pretensions. The exteriors are universally whitened. - 
Bricks are now the principal building material, but 
there are still standing many good houses, after the ‘ 
c c x =O c Dutch style, of tempered clay. They seldom rise above 
being overtaken, were things not soon to be erased from | a ground-floor and rooms over. The interior, especially 
their memories. At the end, however, of about six | of the older houses, is far superior to the promise of the 
months, Antoine Seen yownndes Marie that she was | exterior. The apartments are spacious, lofty, and often 
as healthy, as lovely, as charming as ever she had | furnished with taste and elegance. Ceilings are not 
been in her life—indeed he rather thought more so; and | common, but the floors and joists above, generally of a 
that, accordingly, no better opportunity could offer for | colonial wood called geelhout, or yellow wood, are oiled 
to make him happy. Marie suggested, that as she was 
so well as she was, she knew not why she should change ; 
but ended by naming a day. They were married, and 
at their wedding were present the Indian and his wife. 
It was a merry wedding, and many and varied were the 
gifts of the friends around to the happy couple. In the 
afternoon, sports and pastimes were commenced, and 
} the spot chosen was the Indian camp. Thither, then, 
hurried the whole village, while the captain, his family, | suburbs, Dut very lew in the toWn possess any. ere 
| and the new-married people followed. The plain was | are two or three good hotels in the town, at which 
deserted ; not a wigwam was to be seen; the Foxes had | living is very little cheaper than in hotels in England. 
sought another home; and the long-cherished wish of | Strangers acquainted with the place, and who do not 
Rienville was accomplished. What he had failed to | avail themselves of the hospitality of friends, generally 
obtain by violence and in enmity, had come to his | frequent some of the numerous boarding-houses, which 
rs are well-conducted, and considerably cheaper. Their 
| 
Arter a tedious voyage of eighty-eight days, without 
| sight of any land, and after a night of expectation, it 
j may be readily imagined that the first view of the Cape 
mountains was very delightful. Indeed, under any cir- 
cumstances, the prospect that we witnessed from 
deck of our vessel was calculated to please us. The 
mountains, drawn into a long range of a boldly-marked 
character, which forms the promontory of the Cape of 
| 
| | 
upon my mun diminish y subsequent Visi 
' On landing in the morning, we experienced not a 
{ little surprise at the great proportion of coloured per- 
sons; and perhaps at no one spot upon earth are 
to be found a greater variety of skins than at Cape 
Town. Negroes of ev tribe, some bare- headed, 
othera with Gricht-coloures handkerchiefs twisted round 
their heads ; Malays, with pointed beards, drab jackets, 
and curious conical hats, resembling the thatch of a ; 
house; Hindoos, Chinese, and other 
mulattoes of every shade; and last, both in and 
personal appearance, though not in interest, the Hot- | 
tentots, the descendants of the miserable aborigines. 
are br and © and they intersect each 
at right angles, but few houses have any j 


always make other folks eat their bannocks for them, 
and nevertheless contrive to retain a proprietary inte- 
rest in the same, in spite of all the ordinary laws of 
human nature. 

A present is explained by the dictionary to be some- 
thing ceremoniously given ; a most apt definition, inas- 
much as it acknowledges only the what to give, and the 
how to give it, and says nothing at all about the man- 
ner in which it is to be accepted and repaid. In fact, 
when a modern present is to be made, the unlucky reci- 
pient is quite helpless throughout the affair. He finds 
himself suddenly subjected to a very embarrassing pro- 
cess; and his first sensation afterwards is, that some 
ingenious individual has succeeded in laying him under 
an obligation—a position rather more unenviabile than a 
nightmare. And this painful sense of obligation inse- 
parably accompanies even the smallest gifts: a man 
cannot accept a penknife, or a pair of tweezers, without, 
80 to the iron entering his soul. They know 
this well, the monsters who make presents; and it is 
positively alarming to notice the unfeeling ingenui 


every 

never let go until they have lodged in them some 

cimen of their malignant bounty; yet still they smile, 
of 


fine speeches, look as if they thought were coming 
down as handsomely—ay, as as way 
in which the waters came down at Lodore! 


a thorough artist, a fellow out of whose box no man 
could take a pinch of snuff under a general invitation— 
Jack Cool commemorated one of my wedding-days with 
a compliment and a gilt i The compliment I 
have but as for the toothpick, it was a har- 
tion of it regularly twice a month until he died. 

fellow! he had a good temper, and something less 
than a hundred a the one he derived from his 
mother (how she was of him!), and the other 
from some inscrutable situation somewhere, of which 
he never mentioned any characteristic except its re- 


in | mantic sentiments on very sli 
he | make-believe dressing-cases whi 
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hair. He couldn’t give any of that away, 
it wasn’t his own. The number of heiresses 
him on that account will never be 


fate? and 


A very successful style of making presents is the 
didactic method—a careful and constant practice of 


responsible bald head, so shiny, that one might almost 
see to shave in it. He is accustomed to give away un- 
deniably moral articles, of no value, to little chil- 
dren, long before they can possibly know what to make 
of them. In fact Mr Manna’s presents are the cheapest 
in the profession; but then he always strokes his 
gm Ne renal hair so affectionately the wrong way 


up, hopes will ‘make good use’ of the trifles 
from Sheffield which he endows them, and indis- 
tinctly murmurs some touching aspiration about ‘fu- 
turity,’ and ‘ sunshine’ (which, if it should 


come true, would tend to make parasols universal 
among the rising generation), and all with a demeanour 
so tender, yet so dignified, as nobody who knows what 
the feelings of a parent are, can witness unmoved ; and 
so Mr Manna hever wants a friend. It is true that 
sometimes—so very blind is fortune—he stands in press- 
ing need of fifty pounds or so; but what then? Does 
there exist in human shape the monster who could 
refuse his purse, nay, his acceptance, to the worthy 
creature who gave his little girl, at two years old, a 
brown holland work-bag, and stuck into the dim 
fist of his son, at three, an ivory penholder, with a 
flowery aphorism engraved all over it? 

There is a thoughtful, sentimental system of making 
presents, very effective between ladies, where extreme 
sensibility on the one demands extraordinary deli- 
cacy on the other. iss Chilloff, who is admirable in 
this style, is so universal a favourite, as to extort from 
her whole sex the flattering title of a ‘dear thing.’ 
There is a romanfic interest attached to this individual, 
who is thirty-seven, and very plain, owing to a report 
that she has taken the unnecessary step of vowing never 


to marry. She is, nevertheless, a great encourager of 


matrimony in others, and chiefly cultivates the acquain- 

tance of young wives, whom she is very fond of ‘com- 

ing and seeing, and bringing her work with her, to 

make a long day.’ The presents she adopts are gene- 

rally purses, kettle-holders, and comforters of her own 

manufacture. All these articles are rapturously ac- 

not without a great deal of kissing between her- 

and her fair clients, who always declare them to be 

* sweetly pretty,’ and say ‘they are sure they shall find 
them so useful, they can’t think.’ 

inform us, the accepting classes of the community, that 
their little wares are tokens of admiration and esteem ; 
and it is curious to observe the extremely odd forms in 
which their admiration and esteem are usually embodied. 
A friend of mine once evinced the warmth of his regard 
for me in the rather questionable shape of a sword- 
cane; and I am acquainted with a lady whose love lite- 
rally lies in a nut-shell, in which a little glass dog with 
black eyes reposes on wool. In fact, the 
national industry has of become alarmingly active 
in this particular. Presents now-a-days are not only 

are manufactured. Witness those popu- 
lar watches, so prodigiously flat, as to encourage the 
idea that some stout gentleman has accidentally sat 
down upon them ; or those little odd-shaped bandboxes, 
labelled ‘ stationery for ladies,’ which contain very ro- 
paper; or those 
are called ‘vade- 
mecums,’ and ‘ multum-in-parvos,’ and are filled with all 
sorts of neutralised toilet-conveniences, such as a tooth- 
brush situated at the back of the razor, or a looking- 


| 
| from Cape Town about three in the afternoon, and re- | because 
turned about nine, with no other injury than a few | who did 
scratches from the prickly bushes, and a few slight | known. One curl from his forehead, and no woman 
wounds from the sharp edges of the granite rocks. could have controlled her heart. But what avails 
| PEOPLE WHO ‘MAKE’ PRESENTS. 
Socrery may be divided into two gret 
who make presents, and people who have got to accept | which makes Mr Manna the bosom friend of all who 
them. Among the former body there are some very | know him. Mr Manna is a fine-spoken autumnal gentle- 
| clever persons, who seem determined to confute the | ™&D, uneasily full of good advice, and possessed of a 
truth of that precipitate old proverb of ours, which 
asserts that nobody can both eat his bannock and have 
it—experimental philosophers, who even exaggerate the 
suggested impossibility before they conquer it, for they 
| 
| 
with which they constantly manage to give other people 
- sorts of things that nobody wante, and nr | 
persons always give them to. For my own part, I shud- 
der as I meet them out of doors. I know them by the 
large smile in which they seem, as it were, to soak their 
faces, to give them the expression of being everybody’s 
| most particular friend—and by the fact of their never 
| wearipg gloves, on account of the prodigious number of 
I never knew but one of these practitioners inti- 
mately ; and him, strangely enough, I at last learned to 
like. Many years ago, Jack Cool—to be sure Jack was 
, sponsibility, which he always represented as enormous. 
Out of this narrow stipend Jack always spent seventy 
| pounds in presents; and he has often assured 
confidence, of course—that, to live like a gentleman, 
could not afford to give away a farthing less. He was 
a wonderful favourite among the ladies, although his 
bounty to the fair sex was blighted in the tenderest 


glass at the other end of a comb; or those 

small diaries intended for the records of all the trials 
and vicissitudes of human existence, and arranged upon 
a scale of three-quarters of an inch toa day—a space 
which might admit of a tolerably faithful register of 
what vegetables one happens to eat at dinner; or those 
little thick gilt sticky books of , with fanciful 
frontispieces, and no date; or walking - sticks 
which terminate in monstrous heads; pencil-cases 
shaped like guns or crucifixes ; remarkably little para- 
sols ; and excessively large brooches : these are but a few 
of the curious articles concerning which the philoso- 
pher, when he inquires their use, receives from behind 
mahogany counters a polite assurance that they are 
‘admirably adapted for presents.’ If the philosopher 
enjoys the acquaintance of any Mr Cool, Mr Manna, or 
Miss Chilloff, he will admit at once the full force of such 
a recommendation. 
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RANSOMS. 
Durinec the middle ages, a lucrative species of com- 
merce was carried on in the ransom of captives taken 
in battle, or seized on journeys, which, in our times, 
commercial as they are, is wholly unknown. Before 
the use of gunpowder, the fame of personal prowess 
in fight was ardently sought, and the system of warfare 
then pursued afforded many opportunities for the ac- 
quirement of such fame. Bodily force was the only 
force wielded in the battles of those days; and the 
desire to obtain distinction by its heroic exercise, neces- 
sarily caused the leaders of an army to be much exposed 
to danger and to capture. Many distinguished pri- 
soners were accordingly taken by the victors in battle, 
and these were seldom restored to their friends or their 
country until a sum of money had been paid as their 
ransom. The amount varied according to the rank of 
the prisoner. For kings most exorbitant sums were 
always demanded. A regular acknowledged source not 
only of revenue, but likewise of taxation, was thus 
maintained, which was felt as a most grievous burden 
in the countries where the ransom had to be raised. 
So regular and necessary did the system of ransoming 
become, that, by the feudal law, the vassal was bound 
to contribute very largely to the ransom of his lord. 
It seemed so essential that provision should be made 
for the redemption of royalty, that when many exac- 
tions of the English kings were relinquished, the power 
of taxing his subjects for his ransom was retained. 


tary service, which was often 


international law, rendered such a provision sti 


In English history there are several cases mentioned 
of royal ransoms. The circumstances connected with 
them are highly interesting, and place in a striking 
point of view the manners of the times, and the way in 
which the business of nations was then transacted. 

Richard I. was the only English king who was ever 
detained a captive in a foreign country. On his return 


was wrecked in the Adriatic Sea; and, in the hope of 
escaping detection, he pursued his journey in the dis- 
guise of a pilgri 
of the manner in which he was captured; but it is 
certain that he was seized by the Duke of Austria, who 
was a to give up possession of the 
Emperor of Germany. By him the 


‘lion heart’ of 
England was confi a close prisoner in various for- 
The emperor e would recei large 


ve a 
king, which he promised to share with the original 
captor, the Duke of Austria. 
During his captivity, Richard cheered himself 
composing songs, some of which have been > 
One of these, as translated in Sismondi’s of 
Literature, thus begins :— 
* No wretched captive of his prison speaks, 
Unless with pain and bitterness of soul ; 
Yet consolation from the Muse he seeks, 
‘Where now is each ally, each baron, friend. 
‘Whose face I ne'er beheld without a amile? 
Will none, his sovereign to redeem, expend 
The smallest portion of his treasures vile ?’ 


It would have fared hard, indeed, with Richard if the 
Muse had been his last and only consolation in capti- 
vity, The Muse did him little service, but the ‘ treasures 
vile’ of the people of England — his liberty. 

After much negotiation an i 
that Richard should be set free, on condition that 
the Emperor of Germany received 100,000 marks, the 
Duke of Austria 50,000; that hostages for the latter 
sum should be delivered ; and that the Princess Eleanor 


than it is now; that is to say, it purchased a larger 
quantity of commodities and labour. So great did 
amount of Richard’s ransom appear, that an old 
historian, in writing on the subject, would not 
the amount, as he said he not expect 
ment to be believed. 

In England, the most active measures 
to raise the money. Taxes were im 
authority of the great council of the 
rigorously collected. The land had been di 
William the Conqueror into about sixty thousand 
tions, called knights’ fees, each of which was eh 
to the extent of twenty shillings. Many of 
and silver vessels belonging to the he church were matted 


xpense 

satisfaction and distress in the country. The people 
were, however, anxious to redeem their king, whose 
warrior-fame had filled all Christendom. The citizens || 
of London contributed 1500 marks, and William of 


| | 
given in marriage to the eldest son of the Duke of 
Austria. Though a mark is only two-thirds of a pound, 
yet in those days the value of money was much greater 
| 
The fourteenth article of Magna Charta declares that 
‘no scutage [or 
commuted for money] or aid shall be imposed in our 
kingdom, unless by the common council of our king- 
dom, except to redeem our person, and to make our 
eldest son a knight, and once to marry our eldest 
daughter; and for this there shall only be paid a rea- 
Scotland gave 2000. These payments made by Scot- 
land rendered money in that country so scarce, that a 
retained captives, with apparently no other object than | debased, and to have led to many dissensions. 
the obtaining of a large ransom for their release. This} By such means 100,000 marks were obtained, which, 
want of safety introduced another stipulation, never | after various delays, caused by the intrigues of Richard’s 
omitted in treaties of this kind; namely, that the ran- | brother, John, and his former ‘ companion in arms,’ the 
money should be conveyed at the cost and risk of oh 
ose who were paying it. English king, at i 
was snail to his subjects on the 20th of March 
1194. 
The German ae seems to have left the Duke of 
Austria to obtain Ais share of the ransom as he best 
could. The duke, however, was mortally wounded by 
bis bese hear Wiens, ond he died 
he made a will, declaring that the captivity of the Eng- 
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chivalry is gone.’ Of that age this system of ransoming 
formed a prominent feature, and the progress of scity 
has rendered it certain that never, never 
we behold the slightest revival of a system that beg- 
countries to redeem their kings, and im 
ilies to buy back their captive members. 


THE LITTLE ABYSSINIAN SLAVE. 


Tue following instance of a thirst for knowledge, and 
slave girl, can scarcely be read but with interest, if not 

In a province of Abyssinia, a poor child was taken 

mar, thence to Nubia, and subsequently to Egypt. 
Sold over and over again upon the way, she was obliged 
to perform on foot, under a burning 
deserts, the journey of the hundreds of leagues between 
Abyssinia and Cairo. As she approached that city, her 


sunk under fatigue end hantship of every kind, 
their corpses strewed the sand, marking thus sadly 
traces of that dreadful caravan. Arrived at length 
at Cairo, Fatmé, who was then ten old, was con- 
ducted to the bazaar, and placed in one of those wretched 


ivering garments—for the 


belong. Perhaps she might 
have been thinking of the distance she might yet be 
dragged, the new countries she might yet have to visit, 
if no purchaser were now found for her; but there was 
a strength of mind in this child, a confidence in the 
Providence of God, that triumphed over degradation 
and wretchedness. 

The bidders arrived ; the merchant extolled his wares, 
made Fatmé and her companions get up and sit down, 
walk about, show their white teeth, their bright eyes— 
so many tokens of health; their small tapering 
fingers, ———- so much manual dexterity. They 


They were now slaves to the viceroy of Egypt. 
It was not, however, for ordinary labour that these 
children were reserved. ht in the market without 


i must be taught 
Arabic, at least the common dialect, of which they knew 
nothing; must be taught to read and write: afterwards 
they must be instructed in the written language, in 
order to be able to read the remarkable translations, 


aptitude for kno 

Always occupied, always industrious, she suffered 
less from the climate than her companions. Of the 
nine A ssinians purchased at the same time with her, 
five of consumption; and in 1840, when the letter 
was written to Paris whence this account is taken, the 
remainder were dying. it 
has pleased God that Fatmé should escape this fatal 
malady. one, ent of 
Provi seems to have destined her for something 
remarkable. He has given her great intellectual powers, 
a thousand dangers, a thousand hardships, from 


interior of Africa, where she would have lived a life 
wholly useless, to a bazaar at Cairo, whence she was to 
be taken to commence, poor slave as she was, a new era 
of civilisation. 

Fatmé is kind and considerate to her companions, 
ever eager to do them any good office, and her influence 
over them is owing rather to the gentleness and even- 
ness of her disposition, than to the superiority of her 
mental attainments. She lavishes every attention and 
tender care upon the two ss and schoolfellows 
mentioned as dying. One of these, named 
was making sad complaint of weakness; she was told 
to rest for a little time, as too much study would injure 
her. ‘I would rather die than not study,’ answered 
the young girl; ‘I will never stop till I know as much 
as Fatmé.’ «When this answer was translated to us, 
at this tribute from her com- 
panion. 

We put our questions in French to the principal 
pupils, which were given to them in Arabic, and their 
answers interpreted to us again in French. The visitors 
for the first time to the hospital of Esbeckia were quite 
astonished at the amount of knowledge evinced. Fatmé 
gave clear answers to an examination in physiology, 
natural philosophy, and chemistry. It was singular to 
hear amid the Arabic, from a woman’s lips, the words 
carbonic acid, oxygen, hydrogen, &c. which had not 
been translated into that language. She told us the 
component of the air, the office of oxygen in the 
functions of the body, explained to us the use of car- 
bonic acid in nature, the circulation of the blood, &c. 

This was not, however, the first occasion upon which 
these young girls gave proof of their acquirement of 

knowledge to strangers. The most learned of the Ule- 
mahs had visited the college, and after the exami- 
nation, one of them had exclaimed in wonder, ‘ Our 
children would have taken twice as much time in the 
mosque of El-Azar as these have done in learning what 
they know.’ Another, stroking his beard, gravely yo 
‘ This is above everything,’ or, more literally, ‘ This is 
beyond the beyonds’—surpassing everything that has 
even been seen of extraordinary. 

The reputation of Fatmé went abroad, as may be sup- 
posed, and some days before our arrival at Cairo, the 
daughter of the viceroy had expressed a desire to see 
the young Abyssinian, in order to obtain from her some 
information in anatomy. Fatmé made her appearance 
at the harem with some anatomical preparations in 
wax. She pleased the princess so much, that she made 
her a present of a splendid diamond ornament to wear 
in her turban, and saluted her by the title of Effende 
(learned), a title she still retains. 

When I asked to see her jewels, Fatmé, whose mo- 
desty a) to suffer from the exclamations of sur- 
prise and admiration which the degree of her knowledge 
called forth from us, seemed reluctant to comply with 
my request. But a young negress amongst her com- 
panions quickly lifted the muslin veil which was thrown 
over the turban, and we beheld a splendid diamond 
ornament as large as my hand; but it was more grati- 
fying to see that, instead of any of the pupils a ring 
to envy her its y seem to feel a kind of 


in the of the young women before us. 
introduction into the hospital of Esbeckia of a 
i most 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
d POOr C av Led ave. 
Perhaps, with intelligence beyond her years, her mind | 
might have been wearying itself in conjectures to what | 
| 
| 
' understood; and at length the bargain was concluded. 
| 
being told what was expected of them, without being 
informed of their destination, they were, by order of 
‘ Mehemet Ali and of Cloot Bey, to be first students of 
, ie ape for women. They were intended to da 
male college, where were to be trained pupils capable 
| 
| 
which have been made into Arabic, of the principal [pride in exhibiting 1 atme 18 a mother to us, sal 
medical treatises. Fatmé distinguished herself among | Abyssinian, Fellah, and negress; for the pupils were | 
: them all by the rapidity of her progress and wonderful | made up of every race, admitted into the school from | 
' a mendicity-house opened to give asylum to destitute | 
females of all countries. | 
The Abyssinian race, remarkable for a mild and pen- | 
sive cast of countenance, is superior in intelligence to | 
the Fellah race, and this again ranks above that of the | 
negro. These degrees of capacity were strikingly ob- | 
Th 
regul 
4 happy results. The internal arrangements of the wards 
are admirable, and the attendance is most orderly and 
excellent. Besides which, the poor women no longer 
; object to seek medical aid, since they are now certain 


ww 
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of being treated by persons of their own sex. These 
young practitioners take peculiar interest in the chil- 
dren born in the hospital and intrusted to their care. 
We were repeatedly called upon to admire the sound 
health of their adopted children, each crying, ‘ This one 
is mine—does it nct look by far the best?’ 
Formerly, too, no one cared to bring her children to 
be vaccinated so long as it was done by men; being 
under the impression that the pacha employed this 
means to mark the children, in order that they might 
not evade the conscription. But since women have been 
charged with the operation, their fears have been so 
that in eight months three thousand have 
been vaccinated—an average of twelve per diem. I have 
seen prescriptions of theirs doing as much credit to their 
medical skill as to their handwriting. 
I said to Fatmé when leaving, ‘ Fatmé, you are as 
as you are well-informed.’ ‘What matters it 
ing pretty,’ was her reply, ‘ provided I get knowledge. 
I have espoused myself to knowledge.’ I added, ‘ Fatmé, 
you are an honour to Africa.’ ‘I would gladly be so,’ 
said she; ‘ but I am labouring, and one day I shall know 


_ something, if it please God.’ It is gratifying to see this 


' kind of merit understood, appreciated, and 
Egypt. 


honoured in 


THE MAGAZINES. 

SeprEeMBER. 
Ir would appear as if a form of literature could only 
flourish for a time, and that limited in a great measure 
by the life or vigour of the men concerned in creating 
it. Hence the era of reviews and magazines may be 
said to be already almost past. They go on as before, 
but they no longer excite the attention they did. There 
is a need for some new arrangement in this line: the 
time has come for another Jeffrey, and another Black- 
wood. Come when he will, he will find a great field 
open to him. 

Wishing to take a glance at the magazine literature 
of the past month, we commence with the proper head 
of the class, Blackwood’s Magazine. Although we here 
miss the frolics of youthful talent which once made this 
work so provokingly attractive, it still keeps the supe- 
rior place it originally took. Less violent and personal 
than was its wont, it continues to show something of its 
old spirit; there is a worldly sagacity in its graver 
papers which we miss in the London periodicals, and 
its drollery is not the drollery of overdrawn and flimsy 
invention, but of a shrewd observation of living and 
breathing life — peculiarities accounted for probably 
from the circumstance that the writers in Blackwood 
are not all authors by profession, but men (as, for 
- example, Mr Moir) who are less or more engaged in 

miscellaneous — In the number before us for 
September, at t two articles would seem to verify 
these comments—‘ How to Build a House and Live in 
it,’ and ‘ How I became a Yeoman.’ In the former are 
some useful though rather sarcastic observations on 
the prevailing taste in villa architecture. The writer 
recommends, in all cases of imitation of old models, to 
hold closely to the original styles. 

nie, oem the true rule of esthetics in this case to 
be, as we implied before, that for restorations cr exact fac- 
similes of buildings, whether classical or medimval, the 
very form as well as the spirit of the ornaments contempo- 
raneously used in such buildings should be most strict] 
adopted. An imitation, unless it is an exact one, is 
for nothing, as far as architecture is concerned. But should 
we prevail on ourselves either to d from these styles, 
or to out their main principles, so as to form a na- 
tional style of our own—not a fixed one, but a style vary- 
ing through different ages, suiting itself to the social re- 
quirements of each—then we should be 
to call in the aid of natural beauty to t 


which results from the extensive use of scientific know- 
ledge, and the investigation of physical There is 


curves. 


not be formed, if the great principles of science and utility 
be taken as the substructure on which imagination may 
afterwards raise its enrichment: and, if ever it come into 
existence, we have the unlimited expanse of the universe 
should the Greek and Roman ovolo, 

be the only combination that we know of in our “eom- 
mon mouldings? How much richer were the architects 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, who drew 
with “ free hands,” and gave us such exquisite effects of 
light and shade! We are firmly persuaded that an archi- 
tect, deeply imbued with the scientific — of his 
profession, and endowed at the same time with the hand 
and useful reformation of our national architecture. 

In continuation, it is remarked that all kinds of imi- 
tations of material in the decorative part should be 
abandoned as tasteless. There ought to be no sham or 
make-believe. This may be correct in principle, and 
yet we would submit that, carried out in practice, it 
would reduce the greater number of our dwellings to 
primeval unsightliness. We give up stucco for walls, 
and should prefer brick to imitative stone; but are we 
also to be called on to dismiss all imitations within 
doors? Our carpets have flowered patterns: are we to 
lay down carpets of undyed wool? Our walls are hung 
with papers prettily covered with figures in Sue 
combinations: are'we to have them washed off, and 
delight our eyes with acres of bare plaster, or bare stone, 
or brick? ur ceilings are decorated with some rather 
good stucco cornices: must these go? We have doors 
of painted deal: are we and everybody else to substitute 
doors of mahogany, oak, or satin-wood? As it would 
be hard to put us and the world besides under this 
compress, we hope the writer of ‘ How to Build a House 
and Live in it’ will, in his next paper, show us some 
rational method of squaring his principles with what is 

ticable and expedient. 

An article follows on ‘ The Water Cure,’ in which a 
handsome and just compliment is paid to the ‘ temper- 
ance’ and ‘ greater supply of water’ movements. One 
could scarcely have expected the following from Black- 
wood :— 

* As we believe national temperance to be so 
we believe it to be desirable, on the lowest and most 
as well as on the loftiest and purest grounds. As 
cians, we are satisfied that the temperance of the people 
is an auxiliary in securing, assisting, and facilitating good 
pohlannewry 4K inferior to many of those invaluable in- 
stitutions for which Britons are ready to shed their life- 
blood. The national tranquillity, energy, industry, and 
affluence, ought to be the aggregate of the contentment, 
enterprise, diligence, and wealth of each individual. Any- 
thing, therefore, which will convince a man that sobriety 
makes a — fireside than gives to him, at 
all hours of the day, a cooler head end 
he used to have, and leaves at sunset a shilling in the purse 
which he could never find there during the reckless season 
of his dissipation, is not ae a direct benefit to the indi- 
vidual, but a substantive addition to the resources and 
strength of the community. We wish to h no ascetic 
doctrines, nor to curtail the enjoyment of life of any of the 
least of its fair proportions. Over-fasting and over 
are alike repugnant to our ideas. What we delight to see 
is, that hundreds and tens of hundreds, voluntarily turning 
off from a road which leads invariably to misery, poverty, 
and crime, are now treading a more where, 
as they proceed, an unreproving and domestic 
happiness must cheer them with their blessi blessings; and, in all 
probability, worldly prosperity will reward them with its 
comforts. The first part, then, of our “ Water-Cure” is tem- 
perance; by which we do not mean either that water is the 
only fluid which mortals shall imbibe, or that water, even 
if so exclusively imbibed, i is the elixir of life. We mean a 
general recognition in the conduct of life, that while — 
perance is senseless, brutish, dangerous, and y, tem- 
etking’ on the contrary—without stinting yment, or 

king mirth, or fettering the freest exhilaration of his 


to man at all times, whether of relaxation 
or of toil, the healthful development of his faculties, and 


would, in this q i its industry 


| 
| 
| | 4 
| 
| | 
| 
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quantity of time and means wasted, which, rightly em- 

ployed an exerted, might elevate the social security and 
y, the political and commercial ascendancy, the 
— and the private a. A the British empire 
e the visionary splendours of commen 


Tait's, which may be taken next in order, usually 
contains, also, also, artic ogy solid and world-like than 


very antipodes of that | badge 


‘From the earliest times, and in all countries, a little 


hoop of metal has no insignifi in the drama 
of life ; and to th’ Serres 
y- p first. of his- 


torians ; P. we discover, from several 


from the notion that power in the household hed been given 


nifying “ the servant of God.” The value rt the impression 
is ranked above that of a simple signature by hand. The 


and on the ri 
our childh 
lusions to the Eastern wwe of using signet-rings ; and 
our readers not have have gotten | of the 
y who took from her out 
from this a string, on which were sewage y-eight seal- 
of her different lovers. 
‘The Greeks, and most of the Romans, wore 
on the third finger of the left hand. It has been 
however, by Pliny, that in the portraits of the heathen 
deities, the ring was placed on the fi next the thumb. 
A passage in Juvenal shows that the was used by the 
Romans in their marriage ceremonies. 
* We can easily conceive, that as soon as the art of work- 
in metal became known, that love of personal finery 
h seems a 
fashioning ann ornaments. Eastern ladies still wear, 
as they wore in the days of the prophets, large rings round | known 
their ankles, to which smaller ones are attached, so as to 
woduce a tinkling noise at every motion. In the Deeean 
almost every woman carries a glass ring on her wrist. The 
more closely the ring sits, the better is she pleased, be- 
cause, as it must be 
that member is thereby proved. In forcing the hoop over 
it, the skin is very ely rubbed off, an and as the glass 
is apt to break, these dusky beauties suffer a good deal 
from their love of phen he Neither has the thumb 
been without an ornament of this kind, t 
notions, a me in  taglioh situation must have 


‘In the marriage ceremonies of Christendom, “the link 
from earth that reaches heaven” has always found a 
Whether the Christian church adopted a heathen y 

asa bol of the authority wherewith the husband en- 
dowed the wife over his worldly seems a matter of 
little moment ; but the taint wit which the sacrament of 
marriage was t to be infected, in the former sup- 
Better almost induced the Puritans to abolish its use. 

in his Hudibras, has a passage alluding to the views 


presuming 

Latinisod aie diction, “a cordial relation that a 
aie vessel, nerve, or artery is conferred thereto from 
the heart ; and, therefore, that especially hath the honour 
to bear our rings.” When that curious observance, the 
wedding of thé fo A, the pre sea, took place in 
the palmy days prosperity, a ring was thrown 
The ring, which forms of th 

ing, part of the apparatus, 
symbol of 
the spiritual union of the bishop and his church. A 
is employed in the ceremonial of an English coronation ; 
and amongst the treasures which each pope transmits to 
his successor in St Peter's chair is a signet-ring, called the 
fisherman’s ony Soomee tradition declares that it belonged 
to the apostle from whom the pontiffs derive the keys. 

*It was much more the —_— at one time than it is at 
present to distribute rings in great numbers on the occa- 
sion of any notable event. We are aware of only one in- 
stance of the usage existing now-a-days, and that ts on the 
appointment of a sergeant-at-law. Rings, with mottoes in 
Latin befi the grave occupation of the distributor, are 


presented to majesty, the lord chancellor, and’ the 
oe A marriage was ly an event of a nature to 
commemorated by Anthony Wood men- 


beyond the limits of 
a sober er ive in gold wire 
| Fings, at and. did maid-servants, to the 
value of four thousand pounds.” At the nuptials of 
her present majesty, Queen Victoria, some dozens of | 
to distinguished persons. A profi 
ceive the truthfulness of the likeness, with a legend, eer 
toria Regina,” adorned each ring. Mourning rings were 
wont to be distributed at funerals ; and still a testator 
who would link himself to his surviving friends for “ a little 
month” after his departure, will bequeath them a ring 
with a memento mori inscription.’ 

of its being quite as good as those of Black 
wood ; and its only disqualification for a more extended 
circulation on this side the channel being a certain 
end leuning, of Ghich we 
be glad to see this, as well as every other Irish journal, 
improving—that is, moderating—in tone; and from 

the manner in which it is supported, we augur good 
things for its future career. In the September number 
there is a tale of Irish famine, by that child of genius, 
Carleton, which will repay perusal. We notice this 

paper in particular, in order to draw attention to what 
seems a not unimportant admission to come from the pen 
of an Irishman at the present moment :— 

* Much, for instance, is said, and has been 
what are termed “ Years of of Famine;” bot it uct 

known that since the introduction of the potato into t! 

country, no year has ever passed which, in some remote 
locality or other, has not been such to the unfortunate in- 
habitants. The climate of Ireland is so unsettied, its soil 
so various in quality, and the potato so liable to injury from 
excess of either drought or moisture, that we have no hesi- 
tation in stating the startling fact of this annual famine as 
one we can vouch for, upon our own 
and against the truth ‘of which we cha’ 
Neither does an autumn without a complaint pecu- 
liar to those who feed 
potato, and which, ever since the year "32, is known b 


to be With thane the 
to be acquainted, inasmuch as they are 


man 


ve. From the outset, Tait’s Magazine has aimed at | hand was formerly believed to be selected to carry the 
being the organ of a — the 
which supports Blackwood ; but politics have long been | 
wisely subordinated in its pages to miscellaneous litera- ' 
ture, leaving only a certain under-tone of sarcastic || 
remark, which, to our apprehension, were better away. | 
In the number for September, among other interesting 
articles, is one on ‘ Rings,’ from which we select a few || 
paragraphs :— 
| 
e great. nese were chic y signe -rings, the impression | 
of which was equivalent to a sign-manual. Hence the | 
he gave his 
chariot he had. ring bestowed on Haman, who had 
his seat above all the princes that were with him, was 
taken away by the king and ye to Mordecai. Part of 
the displeasure excited in the mind of the prodigal’s | 
brother, when he came in from the field, by the favours | | 
shown to the returned wanderer by his father, might arise 
vants were commanded not only to bring forth the 
robe, and put it on him, but to put a ring on his fi } 
Almost every one, who is not abjectly poor, amongs 
modern Egyptians, carries a seal-ring on the little fin | 
his right hand. It is usually of silver, with an ornam 
method of using it is to spread a little ink over the s 
and then to apply it to the proper place on the p 
which has been previously fitted to receive the stam 
being moistened. If the writer is particularly desiro 
expressing his humility, the seal is affixed below th 
nature, but the general custom is to place it in a line \ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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same 


calamities that will desolate and afflict the so long 
cupas to is permitted to be, as it unfortunately is, the 

ie food of the people. That we are subject, in conse- 
quence ofthat facto prod rerumenco of dearth ad 
isease, is well known and admitted ; but that every season 
brings its partial scourge of both these evils to various re- 
mote = neglected districts in Ireland, has not been, what 
established in the sanitary statistics of the country.’ 


Mr Carleton, who is economist, or eco- 
nomist of any kind, adds a hope that the legislature 
will do something to establish a better standard of 
food for Ireland. No legislature, however, can properly 
undertake to regulate what a people shall grow and 


follow out improvements in their rural affairs and social 
habits which would tend to expel the ito, and sub- 
stitute for it a better species of food. e Scotch have 


at least done so, without troubling their heads about 
what governments and legislatures think on the subject. 
But they have had the earnest ae pee of the 
landed gentry in their great agricultural reforms—a 


Passing over the New Monthly, an old favourite, which 
does not, in the meanwhile, seem to require special 
notice, we come to Bentley's Miscellany, in which we 
notice some lively articles, though not marked by any 
great breadth of observation. In the September num- 


what is seen chiefly in certain ci 
following sketch of the ‘ indy of toa" oy! scarcely 
apply anywhere else :— 


‘ The lady of ton (ton means a certain number of people 
where there is no society) foes through with charming 
nonchalance the warmths of her friendship, which calls for 
a very little exertion of those vulgar things called feelings: 
a scented billet invites her to some dear friend’s soirée ; 
her amanuensis answers in acceptation, and she goes as 
late as she can on the appointed evening, when she crawls 
up a crowded staircase into a mobbed sal where she 
smiles most, bewitchingly on her dear friend hostess, 
who returns another equally charming smile as she receives 
pe —— delighted to see her so crushed and crowded, as 

to the éclat of her party. New arrivals thrust them 
and the departs with the determina- 
tion to outshine her friend at her own approaching party 
by the number of her invitations, in hopes that they ma 
into the “ Morning Post,” where she would really 
see them than in her house, the fact bein 
are only in the one that they may be in the ot. 
this amiable intention of rivalry, she flits and smiles ‘through 
a few more during the night, with whe sch ber same 
results, until, overcome with ennui, she Te 
or agg with the number of her in 


‘The man of ton lives in nearly the same routine, slightly | g,, 
varied by unmeaning dinners, where he is invited to come 
as late as he can, to go away as soon as he can, that he 
may attend the opera and a ot gw its where 
he really must just show himself, es his b+ 
may show himself somewhere else. 

* In the most serious, as well pre eee be thin 
does the society of ton commit extraordinary acts 


seems to exist that they shall receive all as 
which they know to be false. A seo ty ten 
poe nan Sa fully conversant with all the tricks of 


e personal calls, to 

tho dome her tattle for it is not her intention to go 

farther at an hour when they are not visible, or “not at 

home,” as the fashionable lie gore: here a show footman 
Ks insane knocks, which 


another and another, where he goes through the 

forms, during which his mistress reads quietly the last new 
novel, as if perfectly unconscious of what the man was 
about. This at “cards complimentary” is one of 
vital importance to the wellbeing of this kind of society ; 
any lapse by any of its members of the proper distribution 
at the proper time, would embroil them in some bitter 


ciety, the distressed members, to flatter the dear defunct 


Everybody sees that this is an y aman By in every 
sense, yet it is done that wan ea 
carriages the body knew.’ 


The same thing, we imagine, can be said of the fol- 
lowing ornaments of parties :— 


‘ There is a certain class of gentlemen in society 
who are not unlike ¢ go out to help at 
es; that is, they are invited without being personally 
, by being included in the invitations of those who 
are. Thus a person who wishes to astonish everybody, by 
letting them see what a host of good society he is intimate 
with, and having more than he can accommodate, sends 
an invitation to a dancing friend, who is an individual sup- 
only to do that kind of work, and never invited to 
e more substantial dinner parties, but is perfectly content 
to come in smiling with the coffee and the mu At 
the bottom of the aforesaid note he writes, “ a qua- 
drilling friend or two with you;” which is accordin 
who, upon their entrance, are introduced to their "ss 
friend, the host, who smiles, &e. &c. but without the 
apg wish to become more intimately acquainted with 
; and indeed he never remembers one from the other 
borrowed friends: this may pérhaps be 
as nothing is more difficult, as they are a most extraordi- 
nary stereotyped set. All wear poiished boots, white waist- 
coats, white handkerchiefs, and very oily hair, without 
anything to say about anything, and nothing without 
dancing. These kind of automata make, upon an a 
= one-third of all evening parties: they are very e 
ith a q ora they all run a 
like quicksilver, and about as heavy.’ ” 


FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 


It has been calculated that the available coal beds in 
Lancashire amount in weight to the enormous sum of 
8,400,000,000 tons. The total annual consumption of this 
coal, it has been estimated, amounts to 3,400,120 tons; 
hence it is inferred that the coal beds of Lancashire, at the 
present rate of consumption, will last 2470 years. Making 
north of England, and Scotland, it will be 
nort t it wi il 
how ridiculous were the forebodings which 
meaning | ogists delighted to indulge in a few years ago. 
he well-known lecturer on in 
the of attending Windmill: -Lane, 
months ago it was well sew jiously wit 
water, and the court regular! a-week, 


At the paper-works of Messrs Kuenemann Brothers, 
tablished a years ago at“Aapac le Point i 
France, bstances 


rng su kinds, particularly bur- 

weed, hay, straw, dried potato stems, &c. are employed in 

in the manufacture of paper, which is said to 
its tenacit 


particularly well adapted 


which, in pasty and texture, was little inferior to 
made from ordinary white rag. 


| as long as he or she remains above ground, send most pune- 
| tiliously their servants, carriages, and horses, to mourn 
i subsist upon. The Irish, of their own accord, should pO 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ber is a paper named ‘ A Peep at Society,’ marked by 
this a but confined, we should think, to 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ded forty-one cases of fever in that court, and in the 
» months following there had been but two cases! 
pose 0 ao > 
sloyed. She accordingly ensconces herself in her carria; 
tured in our own country from well-prepared oat-straw, 
The quantity of copper ore raised in Cornwall, says Pro- 
fessor Ansted, is very considerable, and has been , 
increasing on the average of a number of years. In 177. ; 
answer, leaves a moun pe passes on the quantity did not amount to 3600 tons, and its value 
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was L.192,000. At the commencement of the present cen- 


then was nearly half a milli of 8000 tone, 
ter of a century later the iy was op ards 

and its value reached L.750, While in 1838, 11,527 toms 
- obtained from 145,688 tons of ore, were raised, 


metal was L.857,779. Of the Cornish 
known by the name of the Consolidated yield the 
amount of profit from copper mining. 


Let some fast-growing plants be 
wall; the vine and the hop are good 
Early A the morning, when there is likely to a hot, 
make a mark on the wall level with the top of 
ee oot’ and though the sun shine hotly on that shoot 
ay the day, it will not increase. But observe it the next 
morning; it will have grown from half an inch to two inches. 
The common white clover opens its leaves in the morning, 
and closes them at night ; when they are o to the sun, 
they do not increase, but when they are folded in sleep, 
they do, and they are larger the next morning than they 
were at night. this growth will be in ion > 
the heat and light of the ious day.—This ap 
establish two facts—first, that plants increase during ioe 
or re ; and secondly, that growth is something reflex, 
it being proportioned to previous exercise or excitement— 
nutrition and growth going on while there is the least ex- 
citement from external things. 


It isa fact not a little i 


annually taken from Padstow harbour to the interior ; and 
this cannot be considered more than one-fourth of the 
whole quantity removed. Between five and six millions 


of cubic feet of sand are thus annually canuyed from the 
coast, and spread over the land in the interior as mineral 
manure. In this case, however, the sand is not siliceo' 
but consists almost entirely of comminuted sea-shells, 
thus affords the requisite supply of carbonate of lime to 
the clayey lands of the interior. 


It appears, on the whole, that 37,500 tons of china-clay 
are annually shipped from the south-west of England to 
ped aay and the value of this export must amount to 

part t was made use of, or important produce 
was then of any value whatever. 


readily conceived. The sequel of the informs us that 


mode 


ever afterwards, whenever a curate ication to 
his lordship for an improved 


reply—‘ Keep bees! —keep 


THE GEOLOGIST’S WIFE 
TO HER HUSBAND SETTING OFF UPON AN EXCURSION. 


Aprev then, my dear, to the Highlands you go, 
Geology calls you, you must not say no: 

Alone in your absence I cannot but mourn, 
And yet it were selfish to wish your return. 


No, come not until you have searched through the gneiss, 
And marked all the smoothings produced by the ice ; 
O’er grarfite-filled chinks felt Huttonian joy, 

And measured the Parallel Roads of Glenroy. 


Yet still, as from mountain to mountain you stride, 
In visions I'll walk like a shade by your side ; 

Your bag and your hammer I'll carry with glee, 

And climb the raised beaches, my own love, with thee. 


Me, too, you'll remember, for love claims no less, 
And all your proceedings a fondness confess ; 

Each level you take, be it not from the sea, 

But above the dear place where your Susan may be. 


Let everything mind you of tender relations— 
See, even the hard rocks have their inclinations! 
Oh, let me believe that, wherever you roam, 
The axis of yours can be nowhere but—home! 


Suppose that you find on the mountains of Lorn, 

A boulder that long since from Nevis was torn, 
Twill seem like that fond one who left his own shore, 
* Perhaps to return to Lochaber no more.’ 


And if, in your wanderings, you chance to be led 
To Ross-shire or Moray, to see the Old Red, 

Oh still, as its mail-covered fishes you view, 
Remember the colour is love’s proper hue. 


Such being your feelings, I'll care not although. 
“You're gone from my side—for a fortnight or so ; 

But know, if much longer you leave me alone, 

You may find, coming back, you have two wives of stone ! 


A French being about to make his annual visita- 
tion, sent word to a certain curate, whose ecclesiastical 
benefice was extremely trifling, that he meant to dine with 
him, at the same time Se ak. that “ee os not put 
himself to any extraordinary curate pro- 


His was much i 
not ey censuring the conduct of the curate; observing 
that it was highly ridiculous in a man whose circumstances 
were so narrow, to launch out in such expense, may, almost 
to dissipate his annual income in a single day. * Do not be 


can assure you that what you now see is not the produce 
of my curacy, which I bestow exclusively Ay the Poor.’ 
said the 
*You in riddles,’ rejoined his lordship : 
ve to live in hg ol * My lord, 


le, Me Oe Curate.’ ‘You are 
lord.’ ‘ But come, sir, I intreat that you would 
I would fain see the convent.” *So you 
fool, ether Shaner; and I promise that your lord- 
wil be ‘satisfied with my conduct.’ 

by bee-hives, and point- 


a large enclosure, entirely 
to the latter, que, * my lord, is the ent 


uneasy on that score, my lord,’ replied the curate, ‘for I | her 


HOW THE POLYNESIANS BECOME SWIMMERS. 


One day I had repaired to the stream for the purpose of 
bathing Pa I observed ‘a woman sitting u a rock in 
the midst of the current, and watching with the liveliest 
the of something, at first I took to 

an uncommonly large ‘ies 0} , that was sporting 
in the water near her. "Tttracted tracted by the novelty of the 
- | sight, I waded towards the spot where she sat, and could 
hardly credit the evidence of my senses when I beheld a 
little infant, the aw of whose birth could not have ex- 
tended back many days, peddling : about as if it had just 
risen to the surface hen wae tched into existence at 
the bottom. Occasionally the delighted parent reached out 
hands towards it, when the little thing, uttering a 
faint ery, and striking out its a limbs, would sidle for 
the rock, and the next moment be clasped to its mother's 
bosom. is was repeated again and again, the baby re- 
maining in the stream about a minute at a time. ce 
or twice it made wry faces at swallowing a mouthful of 
water, and choked and spluttered as if on the point of 
strang'| At such times, however, the mother snatched 
it up, by a process scarcely to snes mentioned, ag 
it to eject the fluid. For several weeks afterwards I 
observed this woman her child down to the 
stream regularly every day, in the cool of the morning and 
evening, and treating it to a bath. No wonder that the | 
South Sea Islanders are so amphibious a race, when they 
are thus launched into the water as soon as they see ad 
light.— Melville’s Residence in the Marquesas. 


h gave us a dinner; it brings me in about eighteen 
hundred livres a-year, upon which I live very ae 
and with which I contrive to entertain my 
and satisfaction of the bo 


by W. and R. Cuamnens, Street, 
98, Miller Street, Glasgow) ; and, with their 
Orn, London.—Printed by 
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teresting, says Sir H. De La 
Beche, that sand thrown by the sea upon the coast of 
Cornwall is very extensively employed in the interior of 
the country for agricultural purposes. Vast quantities of 
this roe belle ow at one hundred thousand tons) are 
‘ KEEP BEES! 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
7 want anything.’ ‘How! you have a convent? I did no 
a 


